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Leading Industry Members 
Speak: 


“There is not another industry comparable in size and 
scope with this one that hasn’t had a trade organization for 
years, and the lesson seems obvious that we should have a 
strongly integrated organization.” 

FREDERICK S. BLACKALL, Jr., Pres.-Treas., 
Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I. 





“T have always been strong for a Trade Association . . . 
The Institute is on trial for the next six months or a year. 
If it gives evidence of returning a fair value for the money 
paid in, we will survive ... There are many activities that 
have an appeal and an actual value.” 

J. J. Kou, Pres., 
International Tool Co., 
Dayton, Ohio 








“As to the advisability of or the necessity for keeping a 


National Organization alive . .. I wonder if we all appreciate 
the necessity, not the luxury, of a Trade Association at this 
time.” 


N. A. WoopwortnH, Pres., 
Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool Corp., 

















Detroit, Michigan 


















































This is the official publication of an Industry which is becoming organi- 
zation minded. Each day there are new evidences that its members are real- 
izing the benefits which are bound to accrue from intelligent cooperation. 






































Purpos 


Ss and Objectives 


of the 


Special Tool, Die & Machine Shop Institute 


For The Industry: 


1. To develop and preserve, through 
cooperation and mutual education, sound 
business policies and _ profitable shop 
practices within the industry, and fair 
and progressive relations with other in- 
dustries. 

2. To provide a dignified, authorita- 
tive voice, qualified to represent and 
speak for the Industry nationally with 
an exact knowledge based on data and 
statistics supplied by its members. 


» 


5. To promulgate among all members 
of the Industry a profound respect for 
the Principles subscribed to by the mem- 
bers of the Institute, first by education 
and conciliation, but that failing, by 
cooperation with such other authorized 
groups and agencies as may be considered 
effective in correcting inequitable trade 
and labor practices. 

4. To encourage a sincere feeling of 
good-will among shop owners and execu- 
tives in the Industry. 


For Institute Members: 


1. To promote on the part of the buy- 
ers of the Industry’s products a greater 
appreciation for the indispensable char- 
acter of INSTITUTE SHOPS and the 
place they occupy as a fundamental part 
of the modern system of industrial pro- 
duction. 

2. To promote a larger volume of 
business by judicious and intelligent pub- 
licizing of the skill and experience of 
INSTITUTE SHOP personnel, the ade- 
quate mechanical facilities of the shops 
and the resultant economy and_sat- 
isfaction of dealing with them as spe- 
cialists in development, manufacture and 
service. 





3. To encourage the general adoption 


of uniformly sound sales and _ credit 
policies. 
4, To prepare and issue for wide- 


spread distribution, from time to time 
as may seem expedient, a DIRECTORY 
of INSTITUTE MEMBERS, their spe- 
cialized products and services, and such 
other information about them as will be 
of value to buyers of the Industry’s 
products. 

5. To acquaint the various Federal 
Government departments which make 
purchases of special tools, dies, fixtures 
gauges, machines, etc. with the facilities 
of INSTITUTE SHOPS and their par- 
ticular adaptability for the manufac- 
ture of such products, also to develop the 
necessary contacts and relations incident 
to favorable consideration of INSTI- 
TUTE MEMBERS to receive such busi- 
ness, 

6. To develop and promote the use of 
cost and estimating systems which will 
enable Institute members to lessen the 
probability of selling below cost and tend 
to achieve that uniformity of practice 
which makes for more regularly assured 
profitable operation. 

7. To cooperate with local groups in 
the development of mutually friendly 
employer-employee relations, this to in- 
clude assistance, if desired, in the estab- 
lishment of employee registration and 
employment departments, the making of 
wage surveys, etc. 

8. To develop model apprentice sys- 
tems. 

9. To collect, compile and disseminate 
such statistical, tax, government and 
general information as will enable Insti- 
tute members to be well informed upon 
subjects vital to the operation of their 
businesses. 
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President Blackall’s 
Convention Address 


N behalf of the personnel and the 
officers of the Institute, I welcome 
you to this convention. 

The downfall of the late lamented 
NRA swept away a great deal that was 
fundamental and really the basic pur- 
pose of this organization. The In- 
stitute was founded, you will recall, 
shortly after the advent of NRA, and in 
a sense we had in it a bond of mutual de- 
fense. We also had a bond of mutually 
constructive effort, a necessity for get- 
ting together to organize and operate our 
Industry in accordance with the princi- 
ples of the Recovery Act. 

The stormy two years which have en- 
sued brought out many differences of 
opinion as to industrial control through 
national action; it brought out many dif- 
ferences of opinion as to internal organi- 
zation here, but regardless of our dif- 
ferences or points of common agreement 
in the past, we are now faced with a new 
problem. 

The NRA is gone, its old form. 
Whether or not it will return in some 
other guise remains to be seen, although 
that is an ever-present possibility. 

Other laws, however, have been spread 
on the books in Washington which are 
almost as far-reaching, many of which 
are fraught with more danger to your 
control of your own business than the 
NRA was, and it seems to many of 
us that the contacts which have been 
made here, and the foundation which has 
been laid for a strong trade organization, 
are things which should not be lightly 
discarded. 

We are here then today, gentlemen, 
to resurrect a new organization upon 
the ashes of an old one. We are here to 
do that, if you want to do it. Under the 
Recovery Act we were all compelled un- 
der the law, to support some sort of an 
organization or accept regulation by 
the Federal Government itself. They 
told us . “You must get together, 
formulate a code, and elect a Code 
Authority, or else we will enforce 
a code upon you and appoint a Code 
Authority to regulate your business.”’ But 
that old element of compulsion, thank 
heaven, is gone. I say “thank heaven” 


in 


because a good deal of friction and mis- 
understanding is bound to be generated 
when somebody is standing over you with 
a club, telling you what you have got 
to do. 

Today, gentlemen, if never before, 
this is your organization, it is not Uncle 
Sam’s, and it is for you to decide what 
you want to do with it. If you don’t 
want it to continue, let’s not try to make 
each other feel good by saying we do, 
because time is valuable, and in our 
hearts, I think, we all desire to face 
facts. We must be realistic about our 
problems. We must decide definitely 
whether we want a trade association or 
would rather not bother with one. 

It seems evident to me that we should 
have one. There is not another industry 
comparable in size and scope with this 
one, that hasn’t had a trade organization 
for years, and the lesson seems obvious, 
that we should have a_ strongly in- 
tegrated organization which will serve 
us as a rallying point in case of emer- 
gency, and as a fact-distributing center, 
to keep us in touch with matters which 
concern our businesses. 

But if we are going to have such an 
association, we, gentlemen—you—have 
got to support it. A horse can’t run 
without oats. No trade association can 
run without revenue, and you must pro- 
vide the money—you must if you want 
an association; if you don’t, the thing 
will just lapse. 

Most vital among the problems which 
we have to determine today is the ques- 
tion of dues. We are in exactly the 
position that many of the machine tool 
manufacturers are down here at the 
show this week; they have evolved a 
new product, they have made it work; 
now the question is to set a selling price. 
That price must be high enough to yield 
a profit, it must be low enough to attract 
customers, and that price-setting job is 
always a nice problem. We have a price- 
setting job here today, gentlemen, to 
determine dues which will be low 
enough so that you and your competitors 
back home will want to join, and yet high 
enough so that we can support an organi- 
zation which will be effective. 

You may ask what the functions of 
such an organization should be. Certain 
functions will be immediately apparent; 
I shall touch on these in just a mo- 
ment, but I may say that my recital 








of the functions which are immediately 
apparent is not exclusive. Those func- 
tions can be extended as far as you 
want them extended. Your organization 
can do as much work throughout the 
industry in disseminating information 
and in rendering assistance of one sort 
or another as you want, provided you 
are willing to pay for it. Our problem, 
as I see it, is to be as effective as we 
can, on a limited budget, which we all 
would be willing to support voluntarily. 
There is no compulsion. Anybody in the 
room can get up and walk out and say 
he just isn’t interestd, and if we cannot 
get together on an interesting and com- 
mon ground, that is just exactly what is 
going to happen. 

The immediately apparent objectives 
of an association of this sort are these: 
defense, first and foremost. During the 
past few years we have seen tremendous 
changes in the American system. Some 
of us are not in favor of them; others 
may be, but whether you are in favor of 
them or not, many of the laws which 
have been passed, have been thrown to- 
gether hastily, and the most ardent pro- 
ponents of the New Deal will frankly 
admit that a good many pieces of legis- 
lation have been put on the books which 
are inequitable and unworkable, and 
which must be changed. It is important 
that an industry have a line of defense 
against encroachments by the Federal 
Government. We are still a democracy, 
gentlemen, we still have certain sovereign 
rights as citizens, and the American 
principle is that if your rights are en- 
croached upon it is your duty to get up 
and holler. Well, an industry can’t hol- 
ler, unless it has a megaphone to holler 
through, and the trade association is the 
megaphone. 

So, too, it is important that the mega- 
phone be reversed, to permit the whispers 
of Washington to be gathered in, so-to- 
speak, and brought down to the ear. 

The organization which we have will 
provide a means of conveying to our in- 
dustry trends, rumors, information re- 
garding actual or threatened encroach- 
ments from every source, and other mat- 
ters vital to our business, in a way that 
we cannot possibly accomplish ourselves, 
because each one of us hasn’t time to 
go to Washington, to read all dispatches, 
and make a job of keeping in touch with 
what is going on. An Association execu- 


tive has that as one of his important 
duties. 

Beyond this problem of “defense,” as 
I would put it, are many other problems, 
of education, of assistance to the In- 
dustry—perhaps I should say “construc- 
tive measures.” 

When you see a great Association, such 
as the Machine Tool Builders here, and 
the things they have done for their in- 
dustry, it is a monument to what united 
organization can do. I remember when 
the Machine Tool Industry was suffering 
from many of the very faults that are 
cursing us—price-cutting, throat-cutting, 
bad feeling between competitors, and all 
the rest of it, especially back in the last 
depression, 1922, 1923, 1924. They have 
come a long way since then, and it has 
been the National Machine Tool Builders 
Association that has done it. Our asso- 
ciation can do a job for us, too, but it will 
take time, effort and mutual good will. 

In conclusion, gentlemen: It is your 
problem, not mine. Serving successively 
as a Trustee, a member of the Code 
Authority and an officer of this organi- 
zation has not been done without sacri- 
fices. I am not alone in having made 
sacrifices. Many of the rest of you here 
have made them, but this office is noth- 
ing that I want. I wish that I could 
walk out right now and say: “Boys, go 
to it, I am with you in spirit, but I just 
haven’t time to stay,” because that would 
be the truth, but I am going to take 
time. But let no man in this room think, 
because I have been earnest in espous- 
ing causes, because I have been a vig- 
orous combatant in differences on this 
floor, that I have any ax to grind. I 
haven’t. Or that I want a job here, 
because I don’t. It is your organization, 
gentlemen. If you don’t want it, I sug- 
gest that we have arising vote of 
unanimous opinion that we don’t want it. 
It would save a lot of time. If you do 
want it, let’s get behind it and not in- 
dulge in pettifoggery or trivial things. 
3ear in mind that it is voluntary. If you 
don’t have an organization that will at- 
tract all groups in the industry, it won’t 
work, and one group or another is just 
going to say: the hell with it, we are not 
going to play ball. I might be among 
the first to say that; so, too, might others 
with whom I have disagreed. So there 
you are, gentlemen. The Institute is in 
your hands. What shall we do with it? 


The Annual Convention 


NTENT upon bringing to their Industry its share of the new tooling and machine 

equipment business which is at hand, the Members of the Special Tool, Die & 
Machine Shop Institute assembled for their Annual Convention on September 14th 
and 15th, 1935, in the Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 


Members of the Industry were present from practically all of the “heavier 
volume” industrial areas. Representation included all sizes of shops—from four 
men to a thousand, and all classes of products—from small tools, gauges and dies 
to boring machines and metal forming dies whose weight is measured in tons. 


President Blackall’s address of welcome sounded the keynote of the Convention: 
“We must be realistic about our problems . . . The objectives of an association .. . 
are: Defense, first and foremost,” and when an industry’s rights are encroached 
upon, it becomes its duty to “holler,” but, he pointed out, in order to accomplish 
that, it has to have a megaphone, “and the trade association is the megaphone.” 
Mr. Blackall’s stirring, fact-facing address is reported in full on page 3, and mem- 
bers, realizing the great benefits which could come to their Industry, earnestly dis- 
cussed ways and means for accomplishing them. 


A Declaration of Principles intended to set forth for all time what should be 
ethical procedure was unanimously adopted. The Code of Regulations, written 
originally to conform to the procedure necessary under Code administration, was re- 
vised and the Purposes and Objectives of the Institute were specifically set forth. 


Five Trustees were elected for the 1935-1938 term. They are: 


Rudolph Bernhardt, R. J. Dunn, 
Chicago, II. Hartford, Conn. 
Hans Buerk, C. R. Quine, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Akron, Ohio 


N. A. Woodworth, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Previously Code assessments constituted the dues of the Institute. It was there- 
fore necessary to adopt a new schedule of dues. This was proposed by Paul P. 
Barker (National Production Co.) and upon motion made by J. W. Parker (Majestic 
Tool & Mfg. Co.) and seconded by A. P. McCulloch (McCulloch Mfg. Co.), was 
unanimously adopted as follows: 


Firms having gross sales per year at the rate of 


$ 10,000.00 or less ....... dues $ 10.00 per year 
10,001.00 to $ 25,000.00— ” 30.00 ” m 
25,001.00 to 50,000.00— ” 40.00 ” ” 
50,001.00 to 100,000.00— ” 50.00 ” 
100,001.00 to 250,000.00-— ” 100.00 ” 
over $250,000.00 ....... ” 150.00 ” sa 


The Secretary was authorized to continue the publication of PROGRESS and to 
develop it as resources would permit. Finally, the new Institute cost and estimating 
system was described and demonstrated by A. E. Grover. This proved of such 
interest that requests have already been received for details and sample forms. 


The Secretary was also authorized to organize the Industry as rapidly as pos- 
sible to enable it to take its place with other representative industries of the country 
and to assure it being prepared to defend its rights, should the occasion arise again. 


o 








DECLARATION 


of 


SPECIAL TooL, DIE & 


I 
GOOD-WILL may be an intangible 
asset in financial statements but it is an 
indispensable factor in the development 
of a business or Industry, and the per- 
manent establishment of it is possible 
only through honorable dealing, con- 
scientious service and mutual benefit. 
THEREFORE: To give or offer, directly 
or indirectly, to a customer or his employee 
or agent, any rebate, refund, allowance, dis- 
count, commission, gift or service intended to 
influence improperly the placing of orders, 
constitutes an unethical and unworthy prac- 
tice demoralizing the customer's organiza- 
tion, and ultimately engendering ill-will in- 
stead of good-will toward the member and 
disrespect for the Industry. 


II 
We sell not only the mechanical facili- 

ties of our plants but also something of 

greater value—the specialized skill and 

expert experience of the organizations 

which we have developed. 

THEREFORE: To offer intentionally or 
sell any product or service without due con- 
sideration of its cost including all items, 
tangible and intangible, constitutes a practice 
unfair to other members of the Industry and 
their workers, and jeopardizes the high 
standards of workmanship which the Industry 
strives to maintain. 


Ill 
MUTUAL CONFIDENCE vs. 
FAIR COMPETITION 
“Competition in service is always in 
the public interest. But the seeking of a 
business advantage through efforts di- 
rected to harm a competitor is unethi- 
cal and wasteful and will receive the 
unqualified condemnation of all right- 
thinking men. Whatever form such ef- 
forts may take entails economic waste 
and is repugnant to the public inter- 
est.”’* 
As mutual confidence within develops suc- 


UN- 


Resolution adopted by the 
Meeting, September 15, 


The products manufactured and the serv- 
ices rendered by our Industry are funda- 
mental. They comprise: 


1. The tools and machines which fabricate 
the products of substantially all other 
industries. 


2. The development, improvement, main- 
tenance and replacement of production 
equipment to insure its uninterrupted, 
profitable operation. 


As we are able to attain the highest stand- 
ards of precision and performance in these 
functions only by the application of expert 
skill and workmanship, and careful manage- 
ment, so the high standards of business con- 
duct essential to recognition of our Indus- 
try’s character are assured only by the ac- 
ceptance of high ideals for guidance, and the 





cess for an individual company, so it will 
promote in greater measure the success of an 
entire industry by eliminating acts of bad 
faith, deception and fraud commonly em- 
braced by the term—Unfair Competition. 
THEREFORE no member shall: 


1. Discredit the equipment, products, 
methods, personnel, or character of 
another member of the Industry. 


2. Appropriate ideas, sketches, designs 
or drawings originated or owned by 
another without obtaining consent and 
being willing to make compensation 
therefor. 


3. Authorize or permit false or mislead- 
ing advertising of his products, services 
or facilities. 

IV 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


“The function of business is to provide for 
the material needs of mankind, and to in- 


*Extract from address by Judge Edwin B. 
Parker, Chairman of the Committee on Business 
Ethics, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States 


OF PRINCIPLES 


the 


MACHINE SHOP INSTITUTE 


members at the Annual 
1935, Cleveland, Ohio 


exercise of the fundamental principles of 
honest dealing. 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 


1. That the Principles set forth in this 
Declaration constitute the rules of 
business conduct for the members of 
the Special Tool, Die & Machine Shop 
Institute; 

2. That this convention recommend that 
all members of the Industry individ- 
ually record by signature, their ac- 
ceptance of and purpose to be governed 
by these Principles and that this con- 
stitute one of the requirements of 
membership in the Institute; 

3. That such additional principles be 
adopted from time to time as may es- 
tablish our Industry upon a sounder 
and more profitable basis. 





crease the wealth of the world and the value 
and happiness of life.” In this quotation 
from a resolution adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on May 8, 1924, there would 
seem to be set forth the principle which 
should properly govern our relations with 
our employees. 

Thus we recognize: 

1. The right of every employee to work 
free from intimidation and coercion 
wherever he may find employment, and 
the right of every employer to employ, 
select, retain and advance workers on 
the basis of individual merit. 

2. The right of every employee to receive 
a wage commensurate with his ability 
and experience. 

3. Our obligation to maintain rates of 
wage which provide proper compensa- 
tion for the skill we require and which 
are sufficiently attractive in comparison 
with rates in other industries, to en- 
courage able young men to learn our 
trades. 


4. Our obligation to provide shop condi- 
tions which assure safety, sanitation 
and efficiency. 

5. Our obligation to our own company, 
our employees and our Industry to 
strive for the peaceful settlement of 
all disputes of whatever nature. 

6. Our obligation to develop and main- 
tain a friendly interest in our em- 
ployees without permitting it to de- 
velop into paternalism. 


¥ 
KNOWLEDGE—EDUCATION— 
COOPERATION 


An individual business attains its most 
profitable development through the study and 
application of facts and forces which are per- 
tinent to its successful operation. 

The success of an industry and its mem- 
bers is often impeded by the lack of under- 
standing of those few who have not the 
vision to realize this. 

Mutual education by cooperating in the 
exchange of factual data and experience is 
the means by which inequitable industry 
practices can be eventually eliminated. 

Statistics are gathered and disseminated, 
sound standards are promulgated and main- 
tained. Benefits accrue to each member in 
direct proportion to the degree of coopera- 
tion. 


THEREFORE it shall be required of a 


member: 





1. To contribute to the National Institute 
in confidence, such information as may 
properly be considered essential to the 
gathering of economic facts about the 
Industry, as part of the efforts to im- 
prove conditions in the Industry. 

2. To contribute his fair share, financial 
and advisory, to the support of the 
National Institute. 

3. To maintain a friendly, cooperative at- 
titude toward members of the Industry 
and competitors. 





an 
DAYTON 








COMPLETELY CATALOGUED 
Both these lines are now cata- 
logued ... The books are 
ready for distribution . ..Send 


today for your copies. 

















4680 COMBINATIONS 


OF A DANLY STANDARD DIE SET 
from each of these points 


Danly Machine Specialties, Inc., offers you better die sets 
with faster deliveries at lower final costs-—meets your die set 
requirements with 4680 combinations of size, thickness and 
material of shoe and punch holder, bushings and length of 
pin—ships them to your order within 24 hours from each of 
the 7 Danly Branch Office Plants. 


, ; . ‘ and from Chicago 
Two Complete NEW LINES of Die Sets 
1. All Steel Sets in all sizes, 2 Large Semi-Steel Sets have 

square, rectangular, center ° b d po 

pin, diagonal post, back post, and een made standard—a com- 
four post sets—a standard line at plete line—completely priced for 
standard prices—torch cut from 
high quality plate, including also large work—-and many smaller 


demountable boss sets—you’ll 


find anything you need. special sets standardized also. 


AppRESS _—_—=CDANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, Inc,, 21218.52ndAve,, Chicago 


Branches: Long Island City, N. Y., 36-12 34th St. @ Detroit, Mich., 1549 Temple Ave 
INQUIRIES TO Cleveland, Ohio, 1444 E. 49th St. @ Dayton, Ohio, 114-116 N. St. Clair St. 
Rochester, N. ¥., 16 Commercial St. @ Philadelphia, Pa., 3913 N. Broad St. 








Specific taxes have been levied as fol- 
lows: 


PROGRESS 


Published by the For Unemployment Reserves—employers 
SPECIAL TOOL, DIE and MACHINE of 8 or more persons: 


SHOP INSTITUTE 1% on wages paid in 1936 


1225 Guarantee Title Bldg 2% on wages paid in 1937 
Clinalnak: Okte 3% on wages paid in 1938 and each 


biaiini cate year thereafter. 
For Old Age Pensions: 
Wage-earners pay 


George J. Huebner, Secretary 








Vol. 1, No. 10 October, 1935 1% on wages received in 1937-39 
14%2% on wages received in 1940-42 

2% on wages received in 1943-45 

*““How Does the Social 212% on wages received in 1946-48 


3% on wages received in 1949 
Employers pay identical amounts and 
are liable for both. 


Security Act Affect Me?” 


O all Industry Members:—The Un- ; ; 
employment and Old Age legislation Are wages paid occasional employees 
7 5 “re avon? 
passed by Congress imposes very definite taxed? 


responsibilities upon you as employers 
and also upon your employees. You will 
be required eventually to pay taxes ag- 
gregating 6% of your payrolls. Em- 
ployees will pay another 3%. Ycu are 
liable for both. 

Six per cent on the wages of an em- 
ployee who receives $40.00 per week is 
$10.40 per month, on $20.00 it is $5.20 
per month. These taxes will have to be 
added to your costs, also they will be re- 
flected in increased prices of your sup- 
plies. 

An idea of what it will cost to admin- 
ister this law may be had when one real- 
izes that the collection of taxes will in- 
volve a weekly or a monthly record for 


Yes—those employed at irregular in- 
tervals and for short periods are sub- 
ject to both the unemployment fund 
and old age taxes, and such employees 
must also pay the old age annuity tax. 


Are apprentices and handicapped persons 
exempted? 

No—Both employers and employees 
must pay. This includes learners, ap- 
prentices, physically or mentally handi- 
capped persons, elderly persons, ex- 
cept that the old age annuity tax does 
not apply to persons of 65 or over and 
a few special groups, 


It has been estimated that the old age 
pension plan alone provides for a reserve 


the entire working lifetime of each of 
some 25,000,000 employees. 

Under the Act, Congress made these 
huge appropriations, designated as 


of some $33,000,000,000 within thirty- 
five years. This is larger than our pres- 
ent national debt. 


(Continued on Page 11) 





grants to States: 


i 
Dependent children aid ............ 
Maternal and child health......... 
Crippled children 
UNM UREIIITO! oi. 5.5satio divieitie aaieueen 
Vocational rehabilitation 
IEE INNONE. 5.5.3.-5 8 ols ca nina arsieidre doer 
Unemployment law administration. 
Aid to blind 


Administrative 


10 


1935 1936 1937 
$ 49,750,000 Continuing in amount suffi- 
24,750,000 cient to carry out purposes 
3,800,000 $ 3,800,000 $ 3,800,000* 
2,850,000 2,850,000 2,850,000* 
1,500,000 1,500,000 1,500,000* 
0 | eee a 1,938,000* 
10,000,000 10,000,000 10,000,000* 
4,000,000 49,000,000 49,000,000* 
3,000,000 Continuing in amount suffi- 
re cient to carry out purposes 
$100,491,000 
977,000 22,000 102,000 
$101,468,000 


*and each year thereafter 








«Until we transform obscurity into recognition and 


command the respect of allied industries” 
by Sidney Diamant, M. E. 


President, Diamant Tool & Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. and President of 
Hudson River Valley Division of the Institute 


ECOGNITION that any mass, 

whether homogeneous or _ hetero- 
geneous, is composed of the sum of its 
smaller units, may be focused on the com- 
position of any national industrial unit. 
Through simpte succession, our Na- 
tional Institute should look for its com- 
position to the solid banding together of 
its various geographical groups which, 
in turn, must seek to encourage volun- 
tary desire for membership by individ- 
ual companies. 

Strong representation through mutual 
strength and by individuals coming from 
widely distributed locations, will com- 
mand attention when important legisla- 
tion is anticipated and when benefits are 
looming, resulting from anticipated de- 
velopments in our industry. 

The foregoing shall be construed as 
indicating the necessity for an intensive 
effort to preserve our National Institute. 

Some believe this can be accomplished 
best by omitting the intermediate steps 
and by directly seeking the individual’s 
interest in the national unit. The writer 
contends that this method is arduous, ex- 
pensive, destructive to local groups and 
may result in a lesser stability of mem- 
bership because data of locally changing 
problems requires time for understanding 
and proof, together with appreciation and 
action by the central office. 

Our paramount effort must be di- 
rected toward organization and strength- 
ening of local groups, the success of 
which will reflect the accomplishments 
of our National Institute. We must de- 
velop the locals’ desire for their banding 
together to earnestly constitute our na- 
tional unit and to graciously accept its 


(Continued from Page 10) 

Each State of the Union is expected to 
enact laws which will provide for old 
age pensions, child welfare, aid to de- 
pendent children, aid to the blind, ma- 
ternal aid and child health and also an 
acceptable form of unemployment insur- 
ance. Only if they conform to this will 
the Federal Government supply funds. 

These taxes make a definite addition to 
the cost of operating a business. 


suggestions and co-operation. The locals 
must be satisfied that their financial con- 
tributions to the national treasury will 
return a profit commensurate with their 
ability to pay. The return advantage 
must be proportional to the results an- 
ticipated from the use of the funds col- 
lected. 

We are finally and logically confronted 
with the disposition of the next sub- 
division of the national mass; the indi- 
vidual member by whom the “freight” is 
actually paid. 

The writer recognizes the advantage 
of the less costly appeal by correspond- 
ence, where personal visits, after long 
travel, would result in little or no greater 
success and certainly would not warrant 
the return sought. 

This presentation urges the collection 
of national dues through remittance by 
local groups and cites the following ad- 
vantages to be gained therefrom: 

(1) Individual members would be less 
hostile to the receipt of one bill than to 
the receipt of two bills, one for local 
dues, and the other for national dues. 

(2) Receipt of funds by the National 
Institute could be anticipated with more 
certainty to meet its own obligations. 

(3) There would be a marked re- 
duction in expense to the National In- 
stitute for— 

(A) Effort of billing 
(B) Cost of stationery 


(C) Cost of postage 

(D) Effort of receiving 
(E) Posting of accounts 
(F) Making of deposits 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Now, more than ever, members of local 
divisions must cooperate in the adjust- 
ment of their costs and estimates. Your 
National Institute will help in the inter- 
pretation of this Law, also will advise 
on cost and estimating problems. 

Are you certain that these increasing 
costs of doing business are amply pro- 
vided for when you figure a job? 

Your Institute wants to help you. 

GEO. J. HUEBNER, Secretary. 








Joe Lyons Says: 
“Do It Now” 


ITH the highly constructive resolu- 
tions passed by Institute members 
at their Annual Meeting still ringing in 
his ears, Joe Lyons, President of the 
Northern Ohio Division of the Institute 
as well as of the Lyons Machine Co., 
Cleveland, called members of his local 
group together for a luncheon meeting on 
Wednesday following the Convention. 

President Frederick S. Blackall, Jr., 
and Secretary George J. Huebner were 
invited guests. Mr. Blackall spoke 
briefly and the meeting launched into a 
discussion in which every member present 
expressed his opinion of the benefits to be 
derived from the development of a strong 
National Institute. 

“I don’t know of any important indus- 
try that doesn’t have its national trade 
association, and certainly we need one,” 
said President Blackall. 

Heartily in agreement with this, the 
members present adopted this resolution: 

RESOLVED: As members of the 
Northern Ohio Division of the Special 
Tool, Die & Machine Shop Institute, real- 
izing the need for a strong National 
Trade Association to assure our Industry 
the recognition to which it is entitled as 
a basic industry, also, that on frequent 
occasions it becomes necessary for an in- 
dustry to defend its policies from criti- 
cism and its rights from encroachment in 
which case a strongly supported National 
Organization is essential, therefore, we 
hereby indicate our willingness and in- 
tention to support the Special Tool, Die 
& Machine Shop Institute in accordance 
with the various actions taken by the 
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members at their Annual Meeting on 
September 15, 1935. 

Barth Stamping & Machine Works 
Bunell Machine & Tool Co. 

Hahn Manufacturing Co. 

A. W. Hecker Co. 

Industrial Machine Co. 

Industrial Tool Co. 

Kinzig Tool Co. 

Lyons Machine Co. 

Maurice Meyer Co. 

Ohio Tool Co. 

Paramount Tool Co. 

Phoenix Ice Machine Co. 
Progressive Machine & Tool Co. 

A. P. Schraner & Co. 

Star Machine & Tool Co. 

Tools & Gages, Inc. 

J. C. Ulmer Co. 

This was the first formal action by a 
local group in which the new Purposes 
and Objectives of the National Institute 
were endorsed. Gradually the benefits of 
this cooperation will be apparent. 


(Continued from Page 11) 


There are at once apparent, two 
methods of assessment for national 
dues by the local groups, namely: 

(1) An amount in proportion to 
either sales, man hours or men employed. 

(2) A fixed amount based on a fair 
conclusion of the members of each geo- 
graphical group. 

Objection to the collection of dues - 
through local groups may appear to ex- 
ist in the case of individuals who may be 
distantly located from the centers of 
their groups, with the attendant dif- 
ficulty of instilling interest in the indi- 
vidual member. However, the local 


(Continued to Page 14) 
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«... to bind the tie of 


cleaner competition” 
by Charles W. Davis 


Mr. Davis is Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Davis Tool & Engineering Company of 
Detroit, Michigan. He is president of the 
Automotive Tool & Die Manufacturers 
Association, the Michigan affiliate of the 
Institute. Under his administration this 
group has achieved some notable ac- 
complishments, one of which was to have 
the 3 oducts of Industry shops exempted 
from ‘he Michigan state sales tax. 


HE Annual Meeting of the Institute 
was of great interest to those who 
attended. 

I’m sure you will agree, after reading 
the Declaration of Principles printed 
elsewhere in this issue, that the purpose 
of the Institute, if carried through, will 
be of benefit to the individual concern as 
well as to the Industry as a whole. The 
spirit of the meeting was one of helpful- 
ness in promoting a policy of national 
scope to be of benefit to all of us in 
every location, even though the methods 
arrived at will be according to the con- 
ditions in the various locations of the in- 
dustry. 

Since the demise of NRA, when com- 
pulsion was relegated to the scrap heap, 
all that we can expect is cooperation 
from the members in carrying out any 
constructive ideas that will improve con- 
ditions in our Industry. Along this line 
of thought, we must bear in mind that if 
we fail to keep our own house in order, 
something more drastic than NRA may 
force its way into the picture. 

Many suggestions were made and opin- 
ions of widely varied nature were ex- 
a 


pounded and there were much thought 
and discussion given to trying to arrive 
at beneficial conclusions. So I believe that 
should the national set-up do nothing 
else than bring the membership close to- 
gether in trying to live up to the Declara- 
tion of Principles, the effort will be worth 
all we pay into the Institute. 

The acquaintanceships and friendships 
formed at these meetings help to bind 
the tie of cleaner competition, not only 
locally but nationally. This Association 
on a national scale will tend to lessen un- 
fair trade practice and criticism of each 
other—promote more confidence and put 
us on a higher plane insofar as our cus- 
tomer relations are concerned. 

Another phase which affects all of us, 
whether we like it or not, is legislation 
which involves taxation—national as 
well as state, county and city and also 
other legislation, such as the Wagner 
Disputes Bill and the Social Security 
Act. The National Institute will keep 
close to the Washington situation as well 
as the locals. Our local has had a 
liberal education insofar as state taxa- 
tion is concerned, having spent several 
months helping solve a tangled state tax 
bill on manufactured goods not for re- 
sale. As time goes on, this part of the 
activity of local and national will in- 
crease, so we might just as well make 
the best of a bad situation by working 
together as a unit. It is a costly affair 
and almost an impossibility to get a hear- 
ing as an individual concern. 

This all leads to the final question—are 
not the Local Associations and the Na- 
tional Institute worth all our efforts, or 
would you be safer paddling your own 
canoe? 

You may decide for yourself, but I 
think cooperation is the answer. 
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in thousands of shops, on thou- 
sands of tasks. Same design avail- 
able in wide range of sizes 
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should have as much power at its com- 
mand, with its closer contacts, as the 
National Unit has. 


The National Institute 
for the help it can render. It must con- 
tinue to give forceful assurance of its 
intention to economically educate and 
care for its family of industrial groups. 


must survive 


With the removal of dictatorial pow- 
ers from the operation of our businesses, 
pride and elation should result from the 
opportunity of voluntary co-operation. 
Every individual should seek identity 
with some divisional group. He will do 
so if his membership is not made bur- 
densome. 


The sum total of revenue from a select 
membership, in which each pays a rea- 
sonable amount in dues, will give a larger 
accrual than will result from heavier 
taxation of which there is an uncertainty 
of collection. . 


From the rear lines of obscurity, we 
have advanced to the firing lines. Are 
we to discard the ammunition acquired 
during the last two years? The answer 
must be ‘“‘No.” Must we face the shame 
of forfeiting our right to exercise an in- 
telligent, aggressive effort? We cannot 
retreat.—We must carry on through in- 
dividuals, groups and the National In- 
stitute, until we transform obscurity into 
recognition and command the respect of 
allied industries. 


Now is the time for you to develop 
your local group and your National In- 
stitute. Our mutual success is a function 
of your effort. Nothing must stop you! 
—You cannot fail! 


A Small Shop Owner 
Writes Us A Letter 


FRANZ TOOL CO. 
Tools, Jigs and Special Machinery 
439 Fort St. East Detroit, Mich. 
Sept. 19, 1935. 
Mr. Geo. Huebner, 
Special Tool, Die & Mach. Shop Institute 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Mr. Huebner: 

I attended the annual meeting of the 
Special Tool, Die and Machine Shop In- 
stitute, held at Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 15, 
1935; it was very interesting, especially 
the subject of dues. I thought my shop 
as small as any in the tool making busi- 
ness, but I was surprised to learn that 
there are many such, and some even 
smaller. 

I joined the local association as well 
as the National Institute, because I was 
curious and did not want to miss any- 
thing. Even though it was difficult at 
times to pay the dues, which were high 
for the amount of business we had, the 
pleasure has been all mine. Now that 
business is getting better and National 
Institute dues are greatly reduced, I 
don’t see how any concern can afford not 
to belong. 

With so much legislation and unrest 
that might affect us individually but 
which can be well taken care of col- 
lectively, I really believe the small shop 
owners need the Institute more than they 
realize. This will become even more ap- 
parent as times goes on. 

Trusting that you will get the fullest 
cooperation from all in reorganizing the 
Institute, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
V. H. FRANZ. 
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Boston Honors Our 
President 


ECAUSE the publication of PrRoG- 

RESS had to be suspended with the 
invalidation of the NRA, the testimonial 
dinner tendered by the Boston Associa- 
tion to Frederick S. Blackall, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the Institute, could not be re- 
ported at the time of its occurrence. 


When Mr. Blackall returned from his 
trip to Europe, he found awaiting him an 
invitation from the Boston Association 
of the Institute to attend a dinner in his 
honor. 


A. P. McCulloch, member of the Board 
of Trustees, acting as chairman of the 
local committee, brought together about 
115 members of the Industry and their 
friends. A delightful dinner was served 
in the Engineers Club, after which Mr. 
McCulloch introduced the toastmaster, 
R. J. Dunn of Hartford, Connecticut, an 
outstanding New England manufacturer 
and member of the Industry. 


Mr. Dunn, an experienced master of 
ceremonies, with appropriate incident 
or anecdote, introduced each speaker. 
John Threlfall, President of the Boston 
Association, outlined briefly the accom- 
plishments of the organization in greater 
Boston. Ernest Stockwell of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, whose corporate activities 
extend into several industries, spoke of 
the desirable results to be achieved 
through trade associations. V. D. Boyd, 


Chief Mechanic of Admiral Byrd’s 
1933-34 Antarctic expedition, provided 
an unusual touch when he described the 
task of outfitting such an expedition and 
what is necessary to keep the mechanical 
equipment in service under the ex 
traordinary conditions experienced at 
the South Pole. 

As a mark of respect to the guest of 
honor and his hosts, His Excellency, 
James M. Curley, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, sent his 
personal representative, Theodore Glynn, 
former Fire Commissioner of Boston. 


As every story has its climax, so every 
evening has its high point of interest. 
This was reached when Toastmaster 
Dunn introduced President Blackall. 
From a friendship of many years Mr. 
Dunn was able to draw incidents which 
were amusing, but from this intimate 
acquaintanceship he also’ expressed the 
sentiment of all his listeners that the 
National Institute was indeed fortunate 
in having at the helm an executive of 
such outstanding ability. 


Graciously responding to his introduc- 
tion Mr. Blackall carried those present 
on an interesting tour through France, 
Italy, Germany and England. Particu- 
larly impressive were his observations 
on business and industrial conditions in 
each of these countries. 


The Institute Secretary, G. J. Huebner, 
in New England at the time, was privi- 
leged to be a guest on this auspicious 


occasion, 
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“Alnor” Indicating Pyrometers 


For every requirement 
Inexpensive - accurate - durable 
For over 15 years “Alnor” pyrometers have been the choice 
of thousands of both large and small shops everywhere. 
Because of their lower price and compact size they are 
extensively used for indicating temperatures of molten lead, 
babbit, tin and die cast metals, heat treating furnaces, ior 
flue gas temperatures, and similar service. 
of portable and wall pyrometers for every requirement. 


Also other types 
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ANNOUNCING 
TWO NEW TOOL ROOM 
WHEELS 


Te improved Aloxite Brand “AA” 
Wheel has a clean, pure white color. 
The improved “AA” Grain, with the 
new “170 Bond,” gives a wheel freer 
in its cut with greater ease of penetra- 
tion requiring less pressure. It has less 
bond interference—the newly devel- 
oped aluminum oxide grain getting a 
real chance to go into action. 


It is balanced as to grain, bond and 
structure with just the right self-sharp- 
ening characteristics. It has maximum 
flexibility —taking light to heavy cuts 
with the same decided efficiency with 
low wheel wear. It handles a wider 
range of steels and wider areas of 
contact. 

It requires less dressing, saving time 
and diamonds. It generates less heat 
which results in less work distortion 
and checking. It has all of the “nice- 
ties” that a great tool room wheel 
should have. 


The New “270 Bond” 
Tool Room Wheel 


A new production wheel for the tool room. 
The “Blue Wheel” is made of a new type of 
aluminum oxide abrasive combined with the 
“170 Bond” and knownas the “270 Bond”—the 
Blue Wheel. To be used where there is a dupli- 
cation of grinding operations and where flexi- 
bility is not essential. Fast, clean cutting, long 
lived, economical. The “AA”—“170 Bond” 
wheel for special jobs. The “270 Bond” wheel 
for production. 


(Carborundum and Aloxite 
are registered trade-marks 


of The Carborundum Co.) 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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